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Lloyd Jones. 


February 8th and 15th not yet arranged for. 
Address 


PIS RIPPIN LIM) 


The Congress of Religion. 


SHE PEOPLE’S PULPIT, as a branch work of the Congress of Religion, is 

| trying by the help of local committees in the different cities, to establish occasional 

| services at which may be heard the noted preachers and scholars of all the churches. 

To hear the great thinkers upon the great questions of thought and life will be a 

rare privilege; and it is believed the unifying and uplifting influence will be large 

and helpful. In so far, such services, being in Theaters or Opera Houses and free to all, 

would provide a place of worship for the many without religious homes. In some places 

independent societies may be formed; but the Congress of Religion has no thought of binding 

the.world with another denomination, but rather, of bringing all nearer together in the brother- 
hood of love and the religion of the life of God in the soul of man. 


H. W. THOMAS, Minister at large. 
VANDELIA VARNUM THOMAS, Associate. 
Address 535 Monroe Street, Chicago, III. 


SUNDAY NIGHT CONGRESSES. 


So far this series of meetings has been confined to the City of Chicago and suburbs. 
proved the practicability of it in any town and it is hoped that ministers-in other centers anxious to touch the 
synthesis and co-operation that spring out of a consideration of the ethical and religious problems of our day 
and the duties and opportunities of the churches in connection therewith, will further extend this work. Any 
co-operation possible on the part of the general organization will be cordially rendered. | 

Sunday night, January 18th, at 7:30 P. M., the Congress meeting will be held with thé People’s Congre- 
gational Church, 9845 Avenue H, South Chicago.—‘*The Larger Faith, Hope and Life.’’ Speaker, Jenkin- 


February 22nd, 5 P. M., University Congregational Church, Madison Avenue and 56th Street.—‘‘The 
Public School; Interest and Extension.’’ Speakers, Prof. O. T. Bright, Rev. R. A. White, and others. 


No meetings will be held in March, but engagements will be made for the months of April and May. 
JENKIN LLOYD JONES, General Secretary, 3939 Langley Avenue, Chicago. 


CONGRESS WORK ON THE PACIFIC COAST. (Seo Next Page.) 
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The Con gress of Reli gi0n. 


WORK ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 


After extended and careful correspondence, the interest developed and the spirit of co-operation found 
among the friends on the Pacific slope, have made it seem best that instead of concentrating our efforts in one 
meeting in San Francisco and vicinity, we should arrange a more extended Congress itinerary for the month 
of March and thus touch more centers, deepen the acquaintance between the believers in co-operation across 
mountains as well as across creeds and races, thus to prepare the way for a more representative rally of the 
resident friends of cc-operation and religious fellowship later along. 

The following tentative route is laid out: The eastern speakers will travel westward by the southern 
route and proceed northward on the coast, returning to Chicago by one of the northern routes. As many points 
will be touched and meetings arranged for as can be included during the month of March. 

Dr. H. W. Thomas and his wife, Mrs. Vandelia Thomas, left for California this week, and are prepared 
to fill engagements to speak atonce. Their headquarters will be at Los Angeles, and they can be reached 
through the General Delivery at that Post Office. 

Definite announcement is made that Dr. E. G. Hirsch and E. P. Powell of Clinton, N. Y., Vice Presidents 
of the Congress, Rev. R. A. White and Dr. Paul Carus, Directors, and Jenkin Lloyd Jones, General Secretary, 
will take part in this itinerary, and if adequate arrangements can be made, others will join in this mission 
in the interest of the harmonies, this fellowship itinerary. It is proposed to hold no longer than one day 
session in a place, and single meetings or single lectures will be provided for as far as practicable. When 
possible it is hoped that local committees will arrange for the co-operation of the ministers and churches in the 
vicinity. 3 

Individual speakers can be engaged to lecture or preach as far as time will permit. 

Special lecture topics will be furnished on application. 

The following subjects are suggested for Congress discussion: 


‘‘The Harmonies of the Universal Faith; or, The Common Hopes of Humanity,”’ 
led by Kev. H. W.. Thomas. 


‘‘The Harmonies of Scholarship; or, The Unities of Knowledge,” led by Dr. E. G. Hirsch. 
‘‘The Unities of Sociology; or, The Needs of Civic Piety,” led by Rev. R. A. White. 


‘The Common Grounds of the Sects; or, The Unities of Wership,”’ led by Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones. 


As soon as possible we hope to transfer the details of this itinerary into the hands of local agents.. Mean- 
while correspondence is solicited by the General Secretary. 

Meetings can be arranged for en route, at New Orleans, if the most southern route is taken, or at Kansas 
City, Lawrence or Topeka, if the other route is taken. Pasadena, Los Angeles, San Diego, Santa Barbara, San 
Francisco, Berkeley, Leland Stanford University, San Jose, Sacramento, Portland, Tacoma, Helena, Salt Lake 
City, Denver, Colorado Springs, and Omaha, are among the possibilities in about the order named. _ 

No financial conditions will be exacted from any locality beyond the local expenses of advertising, room, 
etc. But it is hoped that the Congress will be sufficiently sustained to meet the traveling expenses of the 
speakers, and it is expected that this minimum sum will be assured by the friends at the known centers of in- 
terest so that all places desiring meetings and willing to arrange for them can enjoy the same without financial 
exactions. 

Among the friends on the Pacific Coast who have already expressed their interest and willingness to co- 
operate as local committee and who solicit further correspondence are the following: Dr. David Starr Jordan, 
Leland Stanford University; Rev. Dr. R. Heber Newton, Chaplain Leland Stanford University; Rabbi J acob 
Voorsanger, San Francisco; Rev. Charles R. Brown, Pastor First Congregationalist Church, Oakland, Cal.. 
Rev. Edward L. Parsons, Protestant Episcopal Church, San Mateo, Cal. We are assured of the co-operation 


of many others, but our correspondence is not yet sufficiently advanced to warrant the publication of their 
names in this issue. 


Annual Membership $5.00. Life Membership $25.00. Societies $10.00 and 
upwards. 


Suggestions, contributions and inquiries from any friends on the Pacific Coast are now in order. Also 
rom any friends, ministers or otherwise, living to the eastward, who will be interested in joining in this cam- 
fpaign of fellowship and co-operation in the interest of things held in common. Address 


JENKIN LLOYD JONES, Geneeal Secretary, 3939 Langley Ave., Chicago. 
Copies of this Circular will be mailed in any number to friends asking for them. 
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If you do not wish for His kingdom, don’t pray for 
it. But if you'do, you must do more than pray for it; 
you must work for it—JoHN RusKIN. 


- The Pacthic Unitarian has entered upon its eleventh 
year. It is not only the genial go-between of the Uni- 
tarian churches of the Pacific Coast, but it is a bright 
exponent of progressive ideas and generous sympathies 
in religion. We congratulate it upon its career so 
far and hope for it a long life of continued usefulness. 


~ — 


Unity sends: its greetings to the Norse Land and 
congratulations to its cheerful singer and charming 
story-teller, Bjornstjerne Bjornson, Norway’s “Grand 
Old Man,’ who has just passed his 
birthday. Here is a poet of the people, a dramatist 
of democracy, an enthusiast without superstition, a 
Norwegian who belongs to the world. 


Marconi thinks that his wireless messages will 
travel farther by night than by day. Surely even the 
darkness ‘“‘shall be light about thee.” So long have the 
forces of evil delighted in darkness that it is inspir- 
ing to think that the time is at hand when virtue 
will speed its messages through the night and love 
wait for the dark that it may hasten more speedily 
and fly the farther on its missions of peace and good 
will. 


The Rev. W. E. McLennon, a Methodist pastor 
now of Evanston, recently of successful ministry in 
Chicago, has been writing to the Methodist Review 
some searching words in regard to the relation of 


laymen to the church. He says: 


Never were the opportunities for Christ-like service so 
numerous. In Christian lands there are millions growing 
up right around our church doors—many of them the sons 
and daughters of church-members—who never cross the 
threshold of a church from one end of the year to another. 
The rich, many of them, are growing up as purely pagan 
as were the Romans under the Cesars. The working classes, 
as a rule, will have nothing to do with the church. Our 
cities, admitted to be the plague-spots of the earth, are work- 
ing out their destinies without any particular. concern for 
the church or for Christianity. What is the remedy? There 
is but one. It ig the same means which organized the church 
and sent it forward on its glorious career; the same which 
made the Waldenses, the Franciscans. the Puritans, the early 
Methodists, such mighty forces in the world of their day. 
The laity must arise. -Without waiting for star preachers 
or hesitating leaders among the stated ministry, the laity 
should manifest its call and privilege” ~~ 


There is something grim if not dastardly in the in- 
evitable rise in price of the essential commodities of 
life at the time the need for such is most dire. © Chi- 
cago capitalists are prompt in putting at the disposal 
of the Bureau of Associated Charities several thousand 
tons of coal the very days that the price of bituminous 


coal soars.upward out of reach. _The cartoonist rec- 
ognizes the sarcasm of the situation and is able to il- 


lustrate it more effectively than the philosopher or the 


seventieth . 


moralist. ‘I'wo pictures are before us. The pulley 
that lowers the million-dollar benefactions to the Uni- 
versity of Chicago at Christmas time raises at the 
other end of the rope the kerosene can high above the 
consumer’s frantic reach. Another cartoon shows 
Rockefeller putting a million-dollar check into the 
stocking of the sleeping Harper while he puts the 
other hand into the pockets of the people and takes out 
twenty million, which is the result of the December 
Squeeze secured by the harmless announcement, “Ker- 
osene advanced one cent a gallon during’ December.” 


In the intellectual life, as in the moral, giving is the 
sure condition of receiving. Emerson wrote in his 
Journal for 1846, “What a discovery I made one day . 
that the more I spent, the more I grew; that it was as 
easy to occupy a large place and do much work as a 
small place and do little; and that in the winter in 
which I communicated all my results to classes I was 
full of new thoughts.” It is good to remind ourselves 
that no study is really profitable unless it brings us 
into closer touch with the lives of our fellow-men. We 
know best the things that we find it possible to pass 
on to others, and are ourselves fullest of inspiration 
when we are giving out continually the inspiration 
that has come tous. Here, as everywhere else, power 
grows by use. The teacher who takes in new mate- 
rial continually in order that she may give it out to her 
scholars will not soon grow stale. The minister who 
is always a learner, that he may become all the time a 
better teacher and preacher, will never reach a “dead 
line.” The spiritual harvest comes only with toil; but 
if the ground be plowed deep and the seed be scat- 
tered freely enough, there will surely follow at length 
the thirty and sixty and hundredfold of increase.. 
“Work and trust” is a good motto for those who are 
toiling for the invisible returns of truth, righteousness 
and love in human souls. 


It is a suggestive comment of the trading instincts 
of our.time, the widespread assumption in commercial 
circles that wireless telegraphy will have little practical 
value because it cannot assure secrecy. Are there no 
messages to be flung across the seas except those that 
represent intrigue, speculation and competition? Is 
there no trade worth perpetuating that can be: han- 
dled by publicity? Are messages of love, tidings of 
death, notes of disaster and of triumphs not ‘worth 
sending if they can be intercepted? Rural telephone 
systems string whole neighborhoods upon one wire and 
it is possible for any neighbor who has time to waste 
to take down’ the receiver to.overhear another neigh- 
bor hunting his calves over the wire, to learn the suc- 


cess of a neighbor’s baking, or to hear the children 


arranging for their picnic, and there is noharm done. 
These telephoning farmers have learned that it is un- 
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safe to “backbite” over the wires, but they have also 
learned to rush to the wire whenever the doctor’s call 
is sounded or the fire alarm is given. Such neighbor- 
hoods are benignantly socialized thereby. Let wireless 
telegraphy be perfected to its utmost limits so that the 
weather vane on the farm house in Nebraska will catch 
for the benefit of the residents the tidings of life, good 
will and the messages of disaster that sway human 


hearts on Russian steppes and Brazilian pampas. 


This is publicity indeed, and Publicity is the coming 


word in economics, civics and the spiritual life. Let 
us not be afraid of the life in common. 


Who is to blame? Perhaps nobody, because the 
fault lies with everybody. 


Railroad men, coal dealers, 
capitalists, are ready with figures which to the unin- 
itiated are unanswerable. One fact alone is plain and 
indisputable, viz., that there is a coal famine through 
the length and breadth of our land. There is grim 
irony in the fact that one of the judges in the great 
coal strike arbitration committee was summoned home 
by his wife because she was suffering for want of 
coal. Here in Chicago we have given up the cry for 
anthracite; the long suspension of mining 1s an ob- 
vious and adequate excuse for that scarcity. But peo- 
ple are shivering in the homes of the elegant as well 
as in the homes of the poor. Great industries are in 
suspension and even the great municipal needs of 
water, gas, and transportation power are threatened 


for the lack of bituminous coal, of which Illinois, In- 


diana and Iowa have measureless supplies. If with 
all the boasted energy of modern commercialism and 
the success of private enterprise, the mechanism of 
trade is inadequate to meet this expected demand, 
for there has been no unusual stress of weather, it 
means that our present system of private exploitation 
of public needs is breaking down from its own weight 
and there is something radically wrong. The remedy 
is not an emotional burst of philanthropy which will 
subside as soon as the thermometer rises, but what- 
ever it is, it must be sought for in the deliberation of 
July heat. If zero weather is to be provided for the 
provision must be sought for when the thermometer 
is 90 and more in the shade. | 


“Deacon” Bross, as he was familiarly known in 
Chicago, made the Chicago Tribune the great daily 
of the west, in many respects one of the most ad- 
mirable newspapers published in the nation. The 
Tribune in turn made its editor and publisher wealthy. 
Dying he left a fund of money in charge of the 
trustees of the Lake Forest University, the income 
of which was to be used 

“To call out the best efforts of the highest talent 
and the ripest scholarship of the world, to illustrate 
from science or any department of knowledge, and to 
demonstrate the divine origin and the authority of 
the Christian Scriptures, and, further, to show how 
both science and revelation coincide, and to prove the 
existence, the providence or any or all of the attributes 
of the only livin and true God, infinite, eternal, and 
unchangeable in ‘His being, wisdom, power and ‘holi- 
ness, justice, goodness and truth.” 


The trustees -of that institution have now offered 


_ historians of all nations.” 
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out of this income a prize of $6,000 for the best book 
written in defense of the Christian faith.. The offer 
is “open to scientific men, Christian philosophers and 
This is an interesting chal- 
lenge and it will not be strange if the line of argu- 
ment and the conclusions arrived at will be very 
different from those conceived of by the prosperous 
“deacon.” If revelation and science are to be recon- 
ciled, science must dictate terms to revelation rather 
than revelation to science. The authority of the Chris- 
tion Scriptures cannot be determined until the previ- 
ous question is faced and answered, “What is Scrip- 
ture?’ “By whom, when and for what purpose were 
these Jewish and Christian books produced?”  In- 
deed “Christian faith” itself, if it is to be handled by 
“philosophers, scientific men and historians,” must be 
defined. Is Christian faith the trust, ethical insight 
and humanitarian compassion of Jesus, or does it 
consist in a confidence in the miraculous power and 
the vicarious atonement of Jesus? Is it to be found in 
what he taught or what other men have taught about 
him ? 


The Literary Digest for January 3.publishes in full 
Kipling’s last and already famous poem, entitled “The 
Rowers,” where, with characteristic outspokeriness 
Mr. Kipling protests against what he deems thé “un- 
holy alliance of England with Germany” in order to 
“press for a debt off a lightless coast.” This is the 
occasion of printing a most luminous estimate of 
Kipling by Edwin Markham on another page of the 
same paper. Here is a poet who sets himself to the 
task of estimating a poet, and he does it in the generous 
spirit of a poet. One can scarcely find in current litera- 
ture men whose method and message are more widely 


apart than those of Markham and Kipling. The Ameri- 


can poet is deeply religious. He hates war and looks for 
a social betterment to come by the emphasis of universal 
brotherhood and the intangible wealths of soul. Mr. 
Kipling is an opportunist, an imperialist, a man who 
accepts war as the grim condition of progress.. And 
still Mr. Markham is just to this poet laureate of the 
drum and the bayonet, this gifted interpreter of 
“Tommy Atkins.” Mr. Markham says that Kipling 
has done more than English arms to annex India to 
England; that he is the voice of British imperialism, 
the “poet of energy,” “the laureate of action.” “No 
other literary man ever pressed so closely: to the 
heated center of the flying hour. He rejoices in the 
hot arena where men love and lust, where they fight 
and die. * * * ‘Through his ringing lines we hear 
the jingling ‘of coins on the dicer’s table, the rhyth- 
mic minuet of the pistons, the hiss and innuendo of 
the bullets,” and more of that kind.. With equal jus- 
tice, as we think, does he = recognize that Kipling 
“lacks spiritual vision and fails to apprehend the em- 
pire of the unseen.” He also reminds us that Kip- 
ling is still.a young man. Is it. too late for this 
highly gifted man, yet to come to the poet’s rarest and 
indispensable gift,—ethical insight,. spiritual humility 
and the joy: of kinship with man as man, in high in- 
difference to language, race pretensions and political 
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record? Surely we may hope. For Mr. Markham 
again reminds us that the “Recessional’” is a high- 
keyed poem, touching the Puritan nerve, and that 
“Gunga Din,” rude and coarse as it is, stands a near 
neighbor to the Beatitudes on account of the tender 
humility in it, and that “The Last Chantey” is a 
superb poem, built up and breathed into by the crea- 
tive imagination, In Kipling’s earlier poems Mark- 
ham hears the “strumming of the banjo.” In the 
ballads of his middle period he hears “the melody of 
the street harp mixed with the noises of the crowd.” 
The poems of the third period he says “rise into the 
splendid reaches of orchestral brass and silver.” May 
we hope for a fourth period where we may hear the 
profounder soul-mellowing notes of a cathedral or- 
ean? Hoping against hope, we still hope for Kup- 
ling. Let all lovers of high poetry pray for him. 


Who Owns the Coal. 


A significant indication of the deeper life of the 
year just gone was the astounding increase in the So- 
cialistic vote, which last November rose from 100,000 
to about 400,000, Massachusetts, the most intelligent, 
and, in popular estimate at least, the most conservative 
State in the Union, making the greatest increase, its 
vote going from 11,000 to 34,000. This means that the 
word “Socialism” no longer indicates a fad or the rant 


of the agitator. It is hard to say what it does mean, 


because it is a movement and not a conclusion—in thou- 
sands of minds it is an attitude rather than a theory 
even, but it is quite safe to count some of the things 
that it is not. 

It is not the red flag of the anarchists ; it is quite the 
opposite. It calls for not less law, but more law, more 
and better laws. It is not treason against the state, 
because it would increase the function of the state. It 
is not the clenched fist of the poor in the face of the 
wealthy, for capitalists, captains of industry, million- 
aires are énrolled among its advocates. It is not the 
blatant cry of the ignorant against the cultured, be- 
cause college students, professors, preachers, editors, 
poets, statesmen, philosophers and philanthropists in- 
numerable are not afraid of it.and are willing to wear 
the name when evil is spoken of it. It certainly is not 
an atheistic or an irreligious cry, for its most tender 
and besetting as well as confident claim is coming tc 
be that the meek and lowly Nazarene, the founder of 


_ Christianity itself, is its Arch-Prophet and holy leader, 


and its most effective advocates are those who array 


themselves under the banner of what they call “Chris- 


tian Socialism.”’ It is not even a radical cry, for, par- 
ticularly in England, some of its most persistent advo- 
cates are found among the clergy of the Established 
Church. We are told that the “Fabian Society,” which 
represents the most effective propaganda in England, 
is peculiarly allied with the young men of the High 
Church wing. Because of its vagueness, the word 
“Socialism” is a doubtful badge; but every lover of 
his kind must come to rejoice in its growth, because it 
is a blind groping towards brotherhood. It is a tardy 
recognition of the common property of the world and 
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a. timely challenge of the validity. of the title of much 
that passes for “private property” in this world today. 

The economic and political questions of 1902 are 
also the religious questions and the ethical quest of to- 
day. In Arizona the question some years ago was 
asked, “Who owns the rivers with their all too scanty 
supply of that which produces food, raiment and 
houses for the children of men?” And the state an- 
swered, “The river belongs to all those within reach of 
its bounty.” And it taxed its ingenuity, it demanded 
of science, philosophy and jurisprudence to find a way 
to wisely distribute that source of common wealth to 
the dwellers in the desert places of the West. 

A similar question from a similar cause now comes 
from the East. “Who owns the coal in the bowels of 
the Alleghenies? Who owns the subterranean rivers 
of petroleum? Who owns the measureless gas retorts 
hid away under the deep strata of the rocks?’ The 
answer is coming with growing clearness, and it 1s 
an answer similar to that which came in regard to the 
water of the plains; and the problem of problems 
today is the state’s question how to give back to all 


‘the people those resources of nature which were not 


made by man, or for any one or any one class of men, 
which can never be reproduced by man, and only a 
limited supply of which can ever be used by any one 
individual. ) 

This question is so searching that it cannot be an- 
swered until it is made to cover those counters of the 
coal and gas and petroleum that have already been 
converted into the coin of the realm, the dollars that 
primarily represent this bounty of nature, augmented 
by the sweat and the blood of those who transferred 
this wealth from the cabinets of nature into the coffers 
of men; those mighty fortunes now claimed by those 
who have managed wisely or otherwisely, honorably or 
dishonorably, to put great masses of these natural re- 
sources to their own personal credit. “What'is wealth 
for?” ‘Wherein does the individual’s title to it lie?” 

The recent plain speech of Prof. Bascom concern- 
ing the Rockefeller millions in the Chicago University, 
brings this question home in Chicago. Let those 
who would lightly dispose of this question, who 
would give a flippant answer to this agony of con- 
science, note fully that every answer measures the man 
who makes it; it indicates how deeply he has thought 
upon the subject and how sensitive is. his conscience 
concerning the matters involved. The questions that 
gather around these mighty fortunes cannot be parried 
by the brutal retort of “They all do it,” and “You are 
another,” which retort made lyrical constituted the 
rallying song of “Robin Hood and his merry band in 
the forest of Sherwood.” ‘There is somewhat of hon- 
est sweat in every dollar that was ever coined, .and, 
however tainted the claim may be of the man who last 
handled it, that dollar is sacred by virtue of the sweat 
in it that lies back of the last man’s claim upon it, Per- 
haps, too, we may trust that money, like water, purifies 
itself in the running stream. The law of competition, 
ghastly as it is at best, allied of necessity to the law of 
the jungle, cannot be extended to cover the ingeniity 
and intrigue which perverts railroads from the.common 
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law standards of public carriers, showing partiality to 
none, that bends and corrupts legislatures and casts its 


fell spell over the tribunals of justice. The benignity 
that flows from dollars thus accumulated further on 


will prove the divine bounty of the universe, indicate 
that, as Emerson says, “the dice of God are loaded,” 
vindicate the old Psalmist in his high faith that “He 
maketh the wrath of men to praise Him;” but it can 
never excuse wrong-doing or make greed or self- 
ishness religious, however clothed in pious phrase or 
Christian claim. . 

The: solution of this problem of wealth however at- 
tained, has found its best objective interpretation yet 
reached in the saying of the great American Iron 
Master, “A man should be ashamed to die wealthy.” 
The more legitimate his method of accumulation, the 
more imperative is the demand of conscience upon 
such accumulation. For the truly wealthy man 1s called 
upon to administer not only the divine deposits which 
circumstances have put into his hands, but that diviner 
deposit which nature has put into his heart. Cana man 
be held responsible to mankind for the administra- 
tion of the coal he has found in the mountain side and 
not be held still more responsible for the brains which 
God entrusted to him at birth, the diamond mine in 
which he has found his ideas and his principles, the 
gems “of purest ray serene?” 

Beyond all questions of legitimate wealth-getting 


lies the other still more difficult question of legitimate 
wealth-using. No consecration of a million will atone 


for the desecration of untold millions withheld from 
the world’s work. But the wealth of the truly wealthy 
will be invested promptly, not in the name of charity, 
but in the name of justice; not as a kindness, but as a 
duty. It will be invested in those activities that are 
most humane and humanizing. It will be deposited 
in the bank that is most permanent, the bank of public 
weal ; the bank of public education ; the bank of public 
morals, of civic righteousness. It will be used to build 
the ramparts of the city of Light in the kingdom of 
God! right here, which may well be called “golden,” 
for gold is needed in the building, and for this use, 
humanly speaking, was the gold made. “For the earth 
and the fullness thereof is the Lord’s.”’ 


The New Thought.* 


Long ago it was said, “There is nothing new un- 
der the sun.” What has’ been, is; what is, will be. 
The order of nature abides; the generations of earth 
come and go, live and die, and between cradle and 
tomb they travel over the same old paths of experience 
—of labor and rest, loss and gain, laughter and tears, 
sorrow and joy. And it is not strange that this old 
writer should say, “Vanity of vanities, all is vanity; 
emptying, unsatisfying is the life of man.” 

Such is the near, the sense vision; but seen in 
larger light, all this that we call the transient, the 
changing, is a part of an order, the changeless order 
of change; and this order is progression; is a vast 
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*Dominion and Power. The Will to be Well: By. Charles 
Brodi@ Patterson. The Alliance Publishing Co., 569 Fifth 
Ave., New: York. 
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process of the ever becoming. Hence, there is the 
new in the world of thought and work, not only im- 
provements in the old ways of travel and labor and 
lighting homes and cities, but the new ways of travel 


by steamships and cars, new appliances in all the 


industries, and electric lights making the night as 
day. As in work, so in thought. Mankind con- 
tinues to think upon the same old problems of life, 
of God, of world and being, but to the growing ra- 
tional and moral consciousness there are new visions 
of the true and the gaod. 

And so there has grown up in these great years 
what has come to be known as the New Thought. 
Not new, of course, in the sense that new fields of 
exploration have been entered, for it deals with the 
same old question of Theism, Ontology and Cos- 
mology. Nor is it wholly new in these, for the same 
general theories have been taught by the thinkers of 
the past, but new in the sense of deeper, wider valuation 
tion, emphasis and practical application. Generally 
classified, it is on the spirit side of man and the uni- 
verse, as opposed to the material view. 

It is possible only to suggestively state its place in 
the field of philosophy. The bottom question is as 
tothe fact and the powers of the mind: whether there 
is such a thing as mind as an entity, or only the 
sense impressions, or sensations; and whether in 
knowing the mind knows only the impressions made 
by things, or knows the things that make the impres- 
sions, | 

The sensational philosophy—the English school of 
Locke—claims that sense knowledge is all, and that 
not things, but only the impressions, can be known. 

Over against this material conception is the spir- 
itual or ideal school with the claim that mind is in 
itself an entity, having in its own essential consti- 
tution the laws of thought; and as such, knows not 
only impressions, but knows things; and not only this, 
has a world beyond the senses, and knows the princi- 
ples and qualities of the good; knows God. 

Over against the sense school of Locke arose Bishop 
Berkeley, Hume with the startling statement that if 
it is possible to know only impressions then there is 
no way to know that there is anything but impres- 
sions. The fact of a world of the real outside of the 
mind is at best but an unverifiable inference which 
one may deny, and which Hume did deny, From its 
own premises the Sensational School could make no 
answer, and thus England in the seventeenth century 
stood face to face with black unrelieved and unrelieva- 
ble skepticism. 

The philosophy of Aristotle that had stood amidst 
all the changes for two thousand years was tottering ; 
the ideal was giving place to the material. The Ba- 
conian method of induction was leading out into the 
vast discoveries of the outer world; the tendency was 
to materialism; it lookéd not to the internal, but to 


the external. It led on to the sensationalism of 
Hobbes and Locke, and finally to the materialism of 
Hartley and Priestley. 

Philosophy had to begin again, not, of course, whol- 
ly anew, but to reconsider its own foundations in con- 
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sciousness in the fact and nature of mind. This be- 
gan with Descartes affirming the fact of thought and 
being: “I think, therefore 1 am;” and this beginning 
of idealism led on to the clearer affirmations of Spin- 
oza and Malebrauche. The great facts of the inner 
world began to rise up over against the amazing rev- 
elations of science in the outer world. 

The Scotch thinkers, Reid and Steward, began to 
lay the foundations in the “common sense” of man- 
kind, as they called it; the German Kant did the 
needed work of establishing the validity of the ra- 
tional and moral consciousness; Ficht affirmed the 
Infinite Ego; and at last Hegel stood at the centers 
of thought and being, stood with the Absolute, with 
God. Mind, spirit, is the all. The universe is the 
objectivized expression of omniscent, omnipotent, in- 
finite Love. God is love; love is goodness in action. 
In man the creation comes to consciousness; man is 
the image, the expression, the child of God. This 1s 
the Logos, the plan or reason of Philo, of St. John. 

Standing at the extremes of the material, seeing 
only through the external senses, the spiritual disap- 
pears ; at the extremes of the ideal, with only the soul- 
vision, the material may drop out of sight. But the 
world was coming to see that the universe is one— 
the one turning, forever viewing as a whole, and that 
the really healthy-minded philosophy must somehow 
have the inclusive vision of the all. Hence there 
arose, had to arise, the mediating school of the later 
Scotch thinkers—Sir William Hamilton and Dr. Mc- 
Cosh—and Drs, James, of Harvard, and Dewey, of 
Chicago universities, to find a common ground of 
Ideal Realism, corresponding to the dual nature of 
man in his one being of body and soul. 

In all this we find the place in philosophy of the 
New Thought. It is wholly on the side of the ideal, 
and with the Mrs. Eddy school goes to the extreme of 
the denial of the material, the denial of matter, of 
sickness, of the sense world, as the mistakes or illu- 
sions of “mortal mind.” The New Thought teach- 
ers and healers accept the material world, the body 
and disease as facts, and hence do not try to heal by 
denial, but by the affirmation of truth, of love, of the 
divine in man as the superior power that is able to 
overcome the inharmonies of both mind and body, and 
in the realized oneness of the life of the human and 
the divine to attain the fullness, the wholeness of the 
perfect being. 

The two schools, however, are one in their ideal- 
ism, but that of Mrs. Eddy in its organized church 
form accepts and is bound by her teachings, and hence 
is less free than the teachers of the New Thought to 
whom the truth is its own and the only authority. 
And judged by their fruits, there is in both a vast 
power for good. It should be noted, also, that this 
marked emphasis and revival of the ideal is more than 
speculation; it accentuates the high religious value 
of such a vision of life and being. It is more than a 
healing power over disease; it is a philosophy of re- 
ligion in which the health of the body is but 
one result, and incident in the harmonious 
order and ordering of the one or entire life’ in “its 
conscious relations to and in-the life of God. And 
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worthy of note, that all this New Thought is rising 
up over and against the growing materialism of these 
years of greed, of the pride and power of centralized 
matter, of cold calculating force—the rule of might 
instead of right. | 

The theological place and value of the New Thought 
is in the reaction of the ideal against the materializing 
tendencies of the sensational in both philosophy and 
religion. If man is related through the sense to the 
material world only, if mind is not an entity, if there 
is not in man a deeper something—call it soul, spirit, 
the subliminal—that is conscious of the qualities of 
the good, that can know justice and love, know God, 
and in his measure be like God, then there is left only 
the sense vision that must range beneath the skies 
and halt this side the grave. 

The New Thought emphasizes the divine in man; 
he is the child of God; in his essential being he is in 
kind like God, and all these nobler powers are to be 
called forth and man is to live the life of God—to be 
perfect as the Father in heaven is perfect. And in 
all this love and hope are the great motives, inspira- 
tions to move forward to high ideals of the ever be- 
coming. The Old Thought—theology—sees man as 
fallen, depraved, condemned, lost; a lost world to be 
saved in some substitutional way, and not as an imper- 
fect being and world to be developed; and hence fear, 
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the fear of endless punishment, and not love, was the 


appeal of the old pulpits. 

In this general field, the new theology is substan- 
tially at one with the New Thought; stands for the 
immanency of God in all nature and life; for the 
divinity of man and the nobler motivities of the good. 
The new theologians are Ideal Realists in philosophy. 
They see both the sense and the subliminal side of 
man and the universe; but they have not generally 
realized and accentuated the physical or health side 
of the harmony of the whole being with the life of 
God as have the teachers of the New Thought, 

It is too much, perhaps, to expect that they should 
find their way out of the old theology, and the old 
ideas of cure—calomel and jallop, blistering and bleed- 
ing—all at once, and as Ideal Realists in philosophy, 
they still see the reasonableness and value of sanitary 
agencies and wiser therapeutics, and the medical world 
is leading the way in all this and in the healing power 
of right mental attitude. Sometime mind-cure, faith- 
healing and medicine will come together in the larger 
and healthier-mindedness that sees the true and the 
good in all the schools of thought and religion. 

Among the many able writers and authors of the 
New Thought school, Quimby, Dresser, Dr. Evans, 
and later Ralph Waldo Trine, Mrs, Gesterfeldt, of 
Chicago, and a score of others, all good, Mr. Charles 
Brodie Patterson, editor of the Arena, stands easily 
among the first. Less technical, free from the dog- 
matic assertiveness of Mrs. Eddy, the thought value 
of Mr. Patterson is large; the expressive value, or 
style, is simple, easy, but cultured; and the emotional 
value, the effect upon the reader, is always helpful. 

And this is generally true of the New Thought 
writers. There is an earnestness, a depth of convic- 
tion, of feeling, an appeal to the higher that somehow 
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reaches the soul and makes life larger and better. All 
ereat literature is a birth, an inspiration; not a some- 
thing made to order. The New Thought is an in- 
flux of light and love from the world supernal. It 
means the dawning of a new and higher social order 
of living and being; the life of God in the soul of 
man, not perfect, yet in vision or expression, it holds 
the promise of the better that is yet to be. 

The two latest volumes of Mr. Patterson, ‘The 
Will to Be Well” and “Dominion and Power,” deal 
with the great practical questions of the soul-side of 
living, doing and being. “The Secret of Power,” 
“Finding One’s Self,’ “How to Consume Force,” 
“Faith, Hope, Love in Character Building,” ‘Psychic 
Development,” and “Living the Soul-Life” are sam- 
ple chapters of the work on “Dominion and Power.” 
“The Will to Be Well” treats of “The Unity of Life,” 
“Demand and Supply,” “The Law of Attractions,” 
“Mental Influences,” “The Mission of Jesus,” ‘The 
Religion of Christ,” “The Law of Health,” and other 
subjects of vital interest. H. W. THOMAS. 


Revealing Love. 


As precious pearl brought from its shell, 
As diamond ta’en from darkness of the ground,— 
Is love that doth its joy in beauty tell, 
Or breathes its happiness like rose around! 
WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


The Development of Our Children. 


‘The tyrant of all tyrants is the little child. The 
school, standing as it docs midway between the 
family and civil society, partaking of the qualities 
and supplementary to both, has for one of its chief 
aims, not to eliminate, but to train this incarnate 
will. To teach him not to run in the race, basely, 
against any man, not to crowd, not to use, not to 
urge his neighbor, but to establish over himself, the 
power which his untrained natural instincts lead 
him to use upon others; to make of himself, in ‘short, 
an individual in the third sense. This is the ideal 
of the school on the disciplinary side and though it 
never has, probably never will, reach it for all who 
enter its precincts, every step toward such an ideal 
is a step in it, and we dare not despair. 

For the kind of individuality which shows itself 
in special aptitude, the school, as it seems to me, 
has always been a fair field and is daily growing 
fairer. We must believe that no human being is 
absolutely destitute of special capacity; but it is 
only the great, the remarkable, the overpowering 
talent which makes itself apparent very early in life. 
Most of us spend the greater part of our existence 


groping about for our use, in trying to find out what 
we can best do. The school, surely, is the very bat- 
tle field for this endeavor. In the clash of intellects, 
undeveloped intellects though they may be, of 
which it is the scene, the real meaning of his exist- 
ence, the special part which he is designed to play, 
is much more likely to flash upon the child than in 
the home, where many of the conditions may be 
lacking, and where his individuality is likely to be 
either too much pampered, or too utterly disre- 
garded.—School and Home Education. 
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THE PROBLEMS OF THE SCHOOL 
THE HOPE OF THE STATE. 


VI. 


How to Make the Farm Attractive to the Edu- 
cated. 


BY PROF. S. A. FORBES, OF THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
AND STATE ENTOMOLOGIST. 


In the above general form this problem is, I think, 
insoluble, because farms, people, and forms of educa- 
tion are each too widely various. ‘There are some 
kinds of people to whom no farm could be made at- 
tractive, whatever their -education; there are some 
farms to which no education could reconcile any one; 
and there are some kinds of education which would 
tend to spoil any kind of person for any kind of a 
farm. | 

It is, however, undoubtedly possible to increase the 
attractiveness of the average farm to the average man 
-by the improvement of the one and the education of 
the other, and this double process of adaptation, it 
seems’ to me, may be profitably discussed; for many 
of us have doubtless a very inadequate idea of a highly 
improved modern farm in a high-grade rural com- 
munity ; and fewer still, I am sure, have any clear no- 
tion of an adequate educational preparation for mod- 
ern farm life. 

The improvement of the farm and the education of 
the farmer are not two topics, but only one; for if 
the farmer be adapted by education to farm life, the 
adaptation of the farm to himself will naturally fol- 
low. To see how it may be made attractive to him 
it is therefore only necessary to see what he will do 
for himself and with his farm when given a fair 
chance; and my real topic is thus seen to be “The Ed- 
ucated Farmer and His Farm.” 

In the first place we must recognize the fact that 
farming, once an almost universal occupation, has now 
become a specialized calling, like any other, and that 
a certain native fitness for it is no less necessary to 
success and pleasure in it than for business, law, or 
medicine. We should also notice the several well- 
marked specializations within that calling itself, each 
particularly attractive to a somewhat different type of 
man, and each requiring a somewhat different kind of 
educational preparation. The stock breeder and the 
dairy farmer, the grain farmer and the horticulturist, 
the truck farmer and the nurseryman, are as different 
as the dry-goods man and the druggist, although all 
of them are derived “by descent with modification” 
from the all-around farmer of half a century ago. 

Furthermore, within each of these varieties of ag- 
riculture are still subordinate divisions and specializa- 
tions and, of course, all grades of excellence. The 
dairy, for example, includes the little herd of a score 
or two of common cows indifferently kept in an or- 
dinary barn, their product peddled daily through the 
streets of the nearest town, and likewise the aristo- 
cratic herd of the progressive dairyman, each mem- 
ber of which has been chosen with much more judg- 
ment than most of us exercise when we choose our 
wives, and fed and fostered with a practical intelli- 
gence and skill which few of us bestow upon our chil- 
dren. Its products also are handled by methods tak- 
en from the bacteriological laboratory, and are sold 
only in cities and at double the usual market rates. 

- Again, we must not forget that farming, which was 
originally only a kind of trade, is now a form of busi- 
‘ness also. Originally based on routine and empirical 
prescription, it now makes continuous practical appli- 
cation of a great group of sciences; and it has en- 
listed in its service and devoted to its advancement 


perhaps the eat the most accomplished and the 
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most productive group of scientific investigators ever 
engaged in the pursuit of a common end. 

The rapidity of its progress, the complication of its 
processes, the expansion of its outlook, and the rela- 
tive security of its results, will surprise any one who 
for the first time becomes acquainted with it in the 
higher forms of its development, as seen in the estab- 
- jishments of the great breeders of high-grade stock, or 
in the business of the expert grower and marketer of 
the choicest varieties of fruit; and the education in 
high school and college which will really fit the young 
farmer to choose intelligently his field of operations 
and to get the most out of it and out of himself, is a 
very different thing frcm the form of higher educa- 
tion not long since dominant, planned as that was 
with primary reference to the old-time pulpit and the 
court of law. 

To attract and attach one strongly to any pursuit or 
form of livelihood it is first necessary that he should 
be fitted to succeed in it, for no one will, if he can help 
it, enter upon a calling, or continue in it, in which 
he feels or finds that he is doomed to fail. To “make 
the farm attractive to the educated,” therefore, we 
must first educate for the farm; that is, we must pro- 
vide instruction in those subjects and give training in 
those processes which enter most largely and most 
deeply into the farmer’s life and work. Farming is 
not done in Latin or in Greek, or necessarily in 
French or in German even; it does not consist of an 
application to the soil of the laws of language or the 
processes of the higher mathematics; and it rarely 
calls for the logic of the lawyer’s plea or for the forms 
of philosophy most useful to the theologian. 

The farmer educated for success must, of course, 
know farming as a trade; he must be a good business 
man, and the better a one he is the better he will 
farm; he must know the physical and the natural 
sciences up to a certain plane; and he must have a 
happy mixture of the scientific and the “practical” in 
his methods of reasoning and his usual habits of 
thought. That he must have a strong and well-de- 
veloped physique goes without saying; and he must 
enjoy physical activity in itself, for his hours will 
usually be long and his labors will often be severe. 
He must be an excellently trained observer and a 
sound inductive reasoner, for his life is to consist 
largely in the solution of a series of problems the 
answers to which are forecasts of his future and the 
data of which are drawn mainly from his own. experi- 
ence. He must be a good judge of character and 
something of a leader of men, for much of his work 


must be done through his employees; and he must. 


have a flexible and a resourceful mind, for he works 
subject to an ever variable environment, seasonal, me- 
teorological, economic and industrial, so complex in 
its variety that it never exactly repeats itself. He 
ought, furthermore, to have a taste, natural or ac- 
quired, for technical and scientific reading, for he 
must read, sift, remember, assimilate, test, by experi- 
ment, and practically apply much new and increasing- 
ly important matter pouring steadily forth from the 
national departments and the experiment station press. 

It must be clear, I think, that an education for farm 
life should consist largely of the natural and the 
physical sciences, studied in their pure forms but 
worked out to their practical applications; of certain 
principal branches of a business education; and of a 
thorough and critical study of the operations and ma- 
terials of the modern farm. The young farmer's 
chemistry cannot stop short of a study of the organic 
compounds, for this is the part of it which will be of 


the greatest use to him. His biology. must reach ~ 


from the bacteria to the oak and the-ox, and must in- 
clude something of anatomy and physiology and much 
of variation and heredity and relations to the environ- 
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ment. It must make him acquainted with fungous 
diseases and insect pests, with correlation and natural 
selection and the origin of species and varieties, and 
with the characters and habits of the larger common 
animals and plants. His physics must at least include 
heat and light and the principles of mechanics, and his 
geology must lay the foundations for his study of the 
origin and peculiarities of soils. And in all these 
sciences his work must be personal and practical, that 
he may learn the various forms of the scientific meth- 
od and may accustom himself to the various processes 
ef scientific proof. The progress of agriculture itself 
has been so rapid of late years, and the technical 
branches of such a course are of so recent origin in 
their modern form that even the names of some of 
them are novel to most of us—agronomy, thremmat- 
ology, and the like—and the contents of many of them 
are known only to the most recent graduates. 

These subjects, necessary to an ‘education for suc- 
cess’ in modern agriculture, will require two-thirds or 
three-fourths of a four year’s college course, with the 
remaining third or fourth left to improve the prepara- 
tion for the broader life of the individual, the home, 
the neighborhood and the state. I say “improve the 
preparation” quite advisedly, for no one who knows 
the studies mentioned above, and who has seen a few 
of the ready, clean-cut, wholesome and attractive fel- 


lows who often come out from a course of study made 


up almost wholly from them, can doubt that such a 
course alone goes a great part of the way toward pre- 
paring for life at its broadest and its best.. Enlarge 
its base in political, social and industrial history, 
strengthen it with civic studies, and adorn it with 
certain aesthetic subjects, remembering further that 
life itself is, after all, the best preparation for a broad- 
er and a higher life, and then observe the educated 
farmer as he begins his work upon his farm. 

Having fitted himself by education for farm life, 
what will he naturally do to fit the farm to himself as 
both a place of business and a home? What will he 
do, that is, to make his farm attractive to himself? 
For one thing, seeing that it is his place of business, 
he will see to it that it is thoroughly fitted and fur- 
nished for the.business he has to do. As he 1s a pro- 
ducer by trade, he will do his best to make of it a 
perfect instrument of production. He will carefully 
study, year by year, its capacities and its peculiarities, 
its strong points and its weak ones, and will come to 
know what he can do with the various parts of it to the 
best advantage, as a machinist comes to know by ob- 
servation and experience just what he can do with 
each of his machines. He will choose his stock with’ 
skill and judgment, and will weed out his herds ac- 
cording to the balance of his detailed account kept for 
each year with each animal or strain. He will draw 
his information from every source available as he 
plans for his crops and maps out his year’s campaign. 
He will study markets, probabilities, demands and 
sources of supply, and will keep an open mind, but a 
calculating judgment, for all new ideas. In short, he 
will improve his plant and develop his business, like 
any other business man. 

He will think himself fortunate, if he ever ought to 
have been a farmer, that he is to live and work with 
the most interesting class of objects on the surface of 
the earth; that is, with living animals and plants. No 
one can understand rural character or appreciate rural 
life who does not understand and appreciate the strong 
and constant bond of more or less sympathetic inter- 
est which the farmer feels for his flocks and herds, and. 
even for his growing crops. This is an inexhaustible 
source of primitive natural feeling which a true edu- 
cation will not sophisticate, and the intensity of which, 
in each individual case, is in no small degree the 
measure of the man. Witness the names of high dis- 
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tinction and of poetic sentiment with which leading 
breeders christen the kings and queens and princes of 
their herds. No nomenclature can be too fine or too 
glowing to express the pride and admiration which 
their owners and producers feel for such bovine aris- 
tocrats as Burnbrae Chief, Daring Knight, Lavender 
Gloster, Nonpareil of Clover Blossom, Prince of Tebo 
Lawn, Sweet Violet, Princess Maud, Maid of Honor, 
Queen of Beauty, Queen of Hearts, Meadow King, 
Red Raven, Mary Belle of Locust Grove—all names 
given, with a score of others like them, on a single 
page of a recent stockman’s journal. I have ceased 
to wonder at the kind of feeling betrayed by an old 
gentleman several years ago in closing a long discus- 
sion on the comparative merits of various breeds of 
swine. “After all,” he said, “any man will succeed 
the best with the kind of pigs he loves the best.” 

It is true, as a general rule, that any man will love 
the best the things he knows the best, and for this 
reason our farmer educated for success is educated for 
enjoyment also. Undoubtedly the love of beauty first 
arose aS an emotional response to the forms and colors 
and movements of the natural world. To that, in- 
deed, we must still go back for the deepest, the strong- 
est, and the most primitive sources of aesthetic pleas- 
ure; and an education which enlarges and refines our 
knowledge of things common in the country im- 
mensely increases at the same time the attractiveness 
of country life. 

In the fact that the farm is a family home as well 
as a place of business, the farmer’s situation differs 
from that of his city friend, in some respects to his 
advantage, and in others to his detriment. It 1s to 
his advantage that the surroundings of his home are 
wholly under his own control. He can do what he 
will with his own, without annoyance, hindrance, or 
interference from neighbors of any kind. It is a dis- 
advantage which he must guard against that this 
business is likely to crowd on his home, to invade it, 
to take permanent possession of it, and to smother 
out all genuine home life. He may, however, if he 
will, easily enjoy the conveniences of a close proxim- 


ity of residence to place of business and at the same 


time keep the two almost as distinct as if they were 
separated by an hour’s ride on a suburban train. 

I know a man, a master of agriculture in more 
senses than one, who takes daily pains to do all his 
farming on his farm and to keep all that out-of-doors, 
and in his home he lives the life of a cultivated gen- 
tleman with his family and his friends. His premises 
are so arranged that all unsightly features of a farm 
environment are out of view from his lawn. He 
studied landscape gardening in his college course, and 
he has planned and planted his grounds, at no unusual 
expense, in a way to produce some admirable land- 
scape effects. He was the first in his community to 
put a modern bathroom into his house, and now near- 
ly every farm house within ten miles of him has its 
bathroom and its means of sewage disposal. If we 
drop into the sitting room of such a friend, or take 
dinner with his family of an evening, we shall see no 
more unsightly intrusion of his business into his family 
and social life than would be seen in the home of his 
physician or his banker. And then, how clean, how 
broad, how untrammeled and free are his home prem- 
ises and surroundings! What scope he has had, and 
how skillfully he has improved it, for the exercise of 
an invidual taste and a cultivated discretion! Avoid- 
ing the smoothness and smugness of the suburban lot, 
he has simply humanized a bit of rural landscape, 
leaving it still delightfully rural, still perfectly har- 
monious with its rustic neighborhood. 

Our countryman, properly trained for country life. 
will, if he is the right kind of a man to begin with, 
co-operate or lead in all that tends to the improvement 
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of his material, social, political, educational, and intel- 
lectual environment, thus helping to develop and main- 
tain a kind of rural life which adds to the charms of 
the country some of the best of those of the town. 
With main roads comfortably passable at all seasons 
and excellent in most; with the trolley car speeding 
past his farm and stopping for him at the raising of 
his hand; with his mail delivered daily, and a network 
of wires binding his neighborhood together into a 
social club, connecting it also with the telephone ex- 
change of the nearest town, he is no longer a social 
solitary, but feels himself always a member of a pow- 
erful and well-knit social group; and this company of 
his kind is not so large or so heterogeneous that his 
individuality is submerged, as in city life, or his power 
of initiative lost. 

On the contrary, the individual is nowhere so effi- 
cient, socially and politically, as in a high-grade coun- 
try community; and one intelligent, right-minded. 
tactful and reasonably persevering man can accom- 
plish almost any good thing which a rational ambition 
might desire. If he thinks that his schools are poor, 
he can see to it that they are made better, for there is 
no highly elaborate and firmly fixed system of educa- 
tional administration to withstand his efforts. If he 
would like to see better bridges built, or country roads 
improved, he can: get himself elected road commission- 
er, and the thing is practically done. If he shows 
friendly feeling and good judgment, if he is public- 
spirited, business-like and economical, his community 
will back him up in any reasonable public enterprise, 
and there are no mountains to move as a prelim- 
inary. 

In such a situation, one competent for country life 
and predisposed to its enjoyment will feel himself 
fortunately placed; and however far his actual situa- 
tion may fall short of that here presupposed, it is for 
him to do his best to realize some such ideal on his 
own place and in his own neighborhood. The grad- 
ual improvement of his farm and of its equipment, 
the gradual development of his home and the better- 
ment of his community, together with the incidental 
pleasures inseparable from rural life, will make the 
right kind of a farm rightly situated attractive to the 
right kind of a man rightly educated; and of these 
several items the most important is the man, and the 
next is his education. With these rightly chosen, it 
is a very poor farm in a very poor community which 
cannot be made a wholesome and a satisfying home 
and an admirable place in which to rear a useful and 
a happy family. 


The Backs of Books. 
Whether happily I go 
Plodding through a folio, 
Or in friendship merely look 
At the outside of a book, 
Just a “Comrade, hail! Good day!” 
Books are gainful either way. 


When the morning’s at the dew, 
See me pass them in review: 
Lanier, Browning, Tennyson, 
Ruskin, Shelley, one by one, 
Each a title memory, 

Vigor or serenity! 


> 
; 

; & 
? : 


Why, here’s Hood, the merry man, 
Carlyle, growling out, “You ean!”’ 
Kindly Lamb’s contagious cheer, 
Lowell, Dickens—all are here! 
Courage, ean happy looks, 
Gathered from the backs of books! 


When I know a friend is true 5 
And have read him through and through, 
' Sometimes he and I shall sit 
Quiet in the joy of it. 
Books and men are often best 
By their silences expressed! Cd 
—The Congregationalist and Christian World. 
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To Young America. 


In: spite of the stare of the wise and the world’s derision, 
Dare travel the star-blazed road, dare follow the Vision. 


It breaks as a hush on the soul in the wonder of youth ; 
And the lyrical dream of the boy is the kingly truth. 


The world is a vapor, and only the Vision is real— 
Yea, nothing can hold against Hell but the Wingéd Ideal. 
Edwin Markhan. 


A Few Thoughts. 


The year that has passed beyond the imaginary line 
where the cycles roll was fraught with rare and 
thrilling misfortunes, The thousands that died by 
the crater’s blast at Martinique, the thousands crushed 
to death by the earthquakes in Russia, the sundry 
disasters that overtook humanity all over the earth 
and on the sea; the dreadful persecutions to which the 
Jews were arid still are subjected in Roumatiia, all 
these make the year 1902 of mournful memory. A 
pall fell upon the souls of men; faith grew faint and 
rebellion rife in the hearts of the best at the enormous 
horrors. And yet how much more merciful than 
man is nature. The dead at Martinique and those 
in the Caucasian mountains are remembered and 
mourned as are all that live and pass away. In the 
shadow of time man finds surcease from grief be it 
ever so poignant; the wrath of nature like angry 
thunder, be it ever so grim, passes, but man’s cruelty 
to man remains active, ever grim, ever fierce, ever 
harrowing, ever relentless. What if nature were as 
merciless to the Roumanian as the Roumanian 
is to the Jew? What if- he sowed and dared 
not reap? What if he were made to feel 
all the tortures he inflicts? What if all cruel 
people were made to feel the pangs they cause 
to Others? Then, ah then, this world would be one 
great madhouse, and humanity would cease to exist. 
Fortunately there is a limit to all things, even to man’s 
inhumanity to man. Tl or as we are advancing in civ- 
ilization, so are we also advancing in grace and a 
keener appreciation of our duties to our fellow men. 
Today we have a John Hay who sends out a reminder 
that there are a few savage beasts who appear in hu- 
man guise. Tomorrow these very beasts may awake 
to a sense of their own viciousness and trim their 
nails and live up to what they pretend. Patience, my 
friends, and all will be well. Let us hope for the 
best and look 1903 cheerfully in the face. 

x xk ok x x x x 


The religious “amalgamationists” in the House of 
Israel are overjoyed that this year Hanukah and 
Christmas have walked in arm in arm. The diffident 
Jew may light as many candles in his room as he 
likes and hug the delusion that none will point at his 
house as Jewish. The “liberal” Jew may have a 
Christmas tree. The Parush Shichma—the double- 
faced preacher—may run on in a tirade of season- 
able platitudes. The orthodox may don his armor 
and fight the Christmas Mills. All in all it is the 
finest season of opportunities for everybody and real- 
ly hurts no one. As a civilizer Christmas is a splen- 
did festival, because it has become in our day 
what the good old Purim was to our fathers. Man 
remembers his fellow man; gifts are sent to friends 
and neighbors and a general gladsomeness prevails. 
Nothing is so caritagious as joy, nothing so healthful, 
nothing so truly divine. Few of the so-called “Chris- 
tian” populace are conscious of the cause and few 
care. And it is well. Where dogmas are forgotten 
true religiousness comes readily to the surface. When 
thousands are fed by the Salvation Army, who would 
stop to cavil about matters of creed? When one sees 
the poor human wrecks that line the street eagerly 
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waiting to get their Christmas dinner, the mind refuses 
to sit in judgment to decide which is fact or fancy, 
the bitth of Chrst or the crock of oil that yielded 
illumination for a week. When a Jew feeds ten thou- 
sand boys, one is not apt to quarrel with the report ofa 
similar feat by another Jew two thousand years ago. 
One is as much of a fact as the other. With us the ques- 
tion ought to be how many of God’s creatures can we 
make happy, and succeeding the question should be 
the deed, no matter in whose name and regardless 
of the cause. That religion will always stand the 
highest the professors of which act the noblest. As 
Christmas has become the day of great deeds to 
poor humanity, Christianity has scored a point. Ju- 
daism will score a point when its professors shall ap- 
point a day of universal joy, when the Jews shall 
seek out the poor and feed them, the naked and clothe 
them, the homeless and give them shelter. A _ re- 
ligion is evanescent if its structure consists in a few 
prayers and sophistical pyrotechnics that are gotten 
out with regular periodicity. There must be a cer- 
tain recrudescence of religion—a great deed that shall 
give it a reason for existence. It is said in the Tal- 
mud that sins between man and man the Day of 
Atonement does not obliterate unless the man so 
sinned ask his brother man’s pardon. It is therefore 
necessary to do; thus only can one meet the highest 
demands of religion. To offset the great influence 
the Christmas idea is exerting upon the American 
Jew, the reformed synagog ought to inaugurate some- 
thing in the nature of a purely human festival that shall 
bring forth a similar amount of gladsomeness. It 
is necessary for its self-preservation. 


ADOLPHE DANZIGER. 
Chicago, IIl. 


A Case of Schurz or Blouse. 


Minister Wu Ting-fang promises to write two books 
on America when he returns to China, whither he has 
been called to take charge of the work of revising and 
codifying the laws of his country. 

His experiences in. the United States have been 
many, and some of them unique. On one occasion he 
and Carl Schurz were both to make addresses before 
a university audience. Schurz had spoken to the stu- 
dents before, and when they saw him on the platform 
they called out, “Schurz!” “Schurz!” 

The Chinese Minister, conscious that his silken 
blouse, worn outside his trousers, might have awak- 
ened what he knew to be the easily provoked irreverence 
of undergraduates, mistook the salutation for “shirts.” 
Whereupon he rose, bowed, and smilingly adjusted 
his robes, displaying the evident comfort he enjoyed in 
wearing them. 

Now the students took up the cry in earnest, and 
“Schurz” readily became “shirts.” The uproar of 
their merriment rang lustily throughout the audito- 
rium. 

Even the bland and philosophic Minister Wu began 
to display embarrassment. 

“Don’t pay any. attention to them,’ 
Schurz; “they mean me.” 

“Oh, is that all?” exclaimed the Chinese Minister, 
and sank back into his chair, vastly relieved —Satur- 
day Evening Post. 


? 


whispered Mr. 


“He who sings drives away sorrow,” but often 
causes sorrow to his neighbors. _ 

“All true love is grounded on esteem,” but esteem 
often rests upon no foundation. 

“What costs nothing is worth nothing,” which is 
also true of much which costs much. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 
Second Series—A Study of Special Habits. 


By W. L. SHELDON, LEcTURER OF THE ETHICAL SOCIETY 
oF St. LOUIS. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
HABITS OF PLAY. 


Proverbs or Verses. 


“Play not with a man until you hurt him nor jest until 
you shame him.” 

“An hour of play discovers more than a year of con- 
versation.”’ 

“What is sport to the cat is death to the mouse.”—German 
and Danish. 


“What is play to you is death to us.”—Fable of Boy Stoning 
the Frogs. 


“Play is not for gain, but sport.”—Geo. Herbert. 
“Play—that is, activity, not pleasures—will keep children 
cheerful.”—Jean Paul Richter. 


“A jest driven too far brings home hate.” 
“Work while you work, 
Play while you play, 
That is the way 
To be happy and gay.” 
“Better lose a jest than a friend.” 
“He that would jest must take a jest, 
Else to let it alone is best.” 
“A day’s pleasures and a year’s grief.” 
“A man of pleasure is a man of pains.”—Young. 


“Fly the pleasure that will bite tomorrow.” 

“We should play to live, not live to play.” 

“What is play to the strong is deatif to the weak.” 

“There are games which it were better to lose than to win.” 
—Latin. 


“The more skillful the gambler, the worse the man.”—Syrus. 


“He who hopes to win what belongs to another deserves to 
lose his own.” 

“Many players lose in an hour what they cannot gain back 
in a lifetime.” 


Dialogue. 


When you see boys and girls running up and down 
the street, chasing each other, moving around in all 
sorts of ways, leaping, jumping, talking, laughing— 
what do you say they are doing? 

“Why,” you exclaim, “they are at play; they are 
amusing themselves.” But is there any sense in that, 
any purpose or good in it? 7 

‘‘No,” you tell me, “it has no special purpose; noth- 
ing to do with ‘good.’ It is just play.” Yes, 1 know. 
But what is it done for? Why do you run and jump 
and laugh and talk, and like to go out together and 
amuse yourselves ? | 

“Oh,” you answer, “there is no reason. We just like 
it. It is pleasure and nothing else.” But don’t you 
think it is rather foolish then to be doing something 
that has no purpose in it, no special good in it one way 
or the other? Don’t you think one ought to be a little 
ashamed of wasting one’s time in that way? 

“Well,” you assert, “if-we ought to be ashamed, at 
any rate we all do it.” Yes, but if somebody told you 
that you ought not to play and advised you not to play 
any more, do you think you would follow his advice? 
“No,” you answer, “we should go on playing just the 
same.” 

After all, then, you assume, do you, that it is per- 
fectly right and just to play, to have a good time, even 
if there is no reason init? 

But suppose boys and girls never did anything but 
play from morning till night all the year round. Would 
it be all right? “No,” you confess, “we suppose not.” 

Yes, but you said it was right to play, to amuse one’s 
self, even if there was no purpose in it. Then why 
not play all the time, never do anything else? “Oh, 
well,” you add, “that would be another thing; it would 
injure us, do us harm.” 

Why should it do you any harm if play is -natural 
and right? “As to that,” you answer, “if we played all 
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the time we should not improve ourselves. We should 
never become educated.” Ps le 

But you would grow up just the same; you would 
become men and women, even if you never did any- 
thing else but just play? “Yes and no,” you answer, 
‘“‘A person might be grown up and yet not exactly be a 
man or a woman.” 

Well, then, what would he be? “Oh,” you explain, 
“a sort of a child.” You mean that a grown man or 
woman could bea child? What sense is there in that? 
“Why,” you point out, “they would act just like chil- 
dren, and not work or be serious like grown men and 
women.” Are you not serious when you play? “No, 
not exactly,” you answer. Well, what are you doing? 
“We are just amusing ourselves,” you say. 

Then what do you think “being serious” implies, un- 
like just amusing one’s self? You add: “It means 
thinking about tomorrow, working with some purpose 
in view, doing what we are doing now so that it shall 
have some kind of a result at some future time.” 

In play, then, you think only just of the moment 
when you are playing, only of being amused, 
while “being serious” means thinking about the future, 
having some reason for what.you are doing? 

_ Which persons are given more to play, grown people 
or children? “As to that,” you say, “of course chil- 
dren play much more than grown people.” And why? 
“Tt comes natural,” you answer. ‘Children care more 
about play.” Then how would you feel if a grown man 
Or woman were given to play just as much as children 
are? Would you think as highly of them? 

‘Not by any manner of means,” you tell me. 
why not, if play is natural? “Oh,” you insist, “they 
are not children.” Why is it that you would rather 
despise grown persons if they did nothing else but 
play, or if they were given to play as much as chil- 
dren? : i 

“Well, for one thing,” you continue, “if they were to 
live in that way there would be nobody to care for us 
or provide for us as children. Somebody must be seri- 
ous in order that we can live.” 

But'it strikes me it is rather selfish that you should 
want grown people to be serious just so that you can 
amuse yourselves and have a good time. 

“Yes,” you add, “but there is more besides ; a grown 
person has all his education, all his experience. He has 
powers of strength which we do not have. He would 
be wasting it all, if he did nothing else but play.” 

Then you mean, do you, that if we waste our capaci- 

ties or our strength and do not use them to-a purpose 
we do wrong? You feel somehow that merely think- 
ing all the time about amusing himself and nothing 
else, for a grown man would not be right, or that it 
would not be right if he did it as much as children do? 
You assume that grown people somehow ought to be 
more serious. 
What do you think play really does for a grown per- 
son? What is the use of it all? Let me ask you, for 
instance. Suppose you are extremely tired, after play- 
ing or working very hard indeed, tired in mind and 
body. What do you like todo? “Rest, and do noth- 
ing more,” you say? 

Now when a grown man is tired—suppose he has 
worked very hard all day—what does he like to do 
in the evening? Does he care always to just rest and 
do nothing more? “No,” you tell me, “he may like 
to amuse himself.” | | 


Do you see, then, any purpose that play may serve 
for a grown person? If that is what he likes to do 
when he is tired, then what good may it do for him 
if he goes and amuses himself with play of some 
kind? | =. 

“Oh;”. you assert, “it rests him.” Yes, that is the 
whole point. When people are grown up, they want 
to play oftentimes just in order to get rested, so that 
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they can work better. It is, therefore, a good thing to 
try and encourage .our. fathers and mothers to amuse 
themselyes,. have a game, or to go out in the evening 
just for the sake of getting rested. 

But does it strike you that when you play with 
all your might and main it rests you? “No,” you 
assert, “afterwards you feel tired.” 

Then play evidently tires children and rests grown 
people. Now that you have found that play does some- 


thing for grown people, can you think of any purpose 
it serves for children? 


For instance, when children are romping, running, 
playing together, what effect may it have on the body? 
What is the way, for instance, to make the body TOW 5 
to make the muscles strong? “Exercise,” you an- 
swer. Then it may help to develop the body or strength- 
en the muscles when you. are not thinking about it. 

What is the difference usually between the plays or 
games of grown people and the plays or games of chil- 
dren? Can«you name some of the amusements of 
grown people? “Chess?” you say. ‘“‘Whist?”’ Now 
what part of themselves are they exercising when they 
play whist or chess; their muscles? “Not much,” you 
answer. “Rather their minds.” 

But how is it when you are out playing in the street, 
having running games; what part of yourself is very 
active; your minds? “Yes, to some extent,” you assure 
me. But your minds more than anything elser “No,” 
you admit, “our muscles or body.” 

Then with children play means rather an exercise 
of the muscles of the body, whereas with grown peo- 
ple it often implies using a certain part of their minds. 
When, however, you are at a game of any kind, what 
are you trying to do? Suppose it is baseball or some- 
thing of that kind? “Oh,” you say, “we are trying 
to win the game. Trying to beat some other boy or 
some Other girl? Is itthat? “Yes, surely.” 

But does it not strike you that doing anything of 
that kind is selfish? Are you not trying to get ahead 
of some other boy or girl; to surpass them if you can; 
or to keep them back if possible? Now, would this 
not be the same thing as if among grown people one 
all the time were trying to get ahead of somebody else, 
to keep him back and not let him succeed? 

“No,” you insist. ‘In the one instance it is only 
play. And play is not serious, It only pertains to the 
immediate moment.” - 

You mean, do you, that in play you are not trying 
to get ahead of the other for your whole life? Well, 
if so, that is a very interesting point. ; 

Suppose i in the struggle of earning your living you 
kept another person back by forcing yourself ahead 
of him. What do you doto him? “Oh,” you confess, 

“we injure him. Besides helping ourselves forward 
we prevent him from succeeding.” 

But how is it ina game? “Why,.in that case,” you 
tell me, “it is the other way. There is no injury done 
if one wins and the other loses, because it is a mere 
- game.” 

If play in the effort to win is not selfish, did you 
ever see a boy or girl who was selfish in play? “Yes, 
indeed,” you exclaim. 

But how is that possible when you say there is noth- 
ing selfish in trying to beat others in games? 

“Why,” you answer, “one could try to keep all the 
pleasure for one’s self and not let others share in the 
game.” 

Do you think, for instance, that if hee was a game 
at which only four could play and five were present, 
it would be selfish for four of them to go on playing 
all the while and leave the other one out? “Yes, 
surely,” you confess. 

But why? It.is only play. What seal you do 
and yet have your game? “Oh,” you reply,’ “we could 
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take turns, letting the fifth person now and then join 
in and one of us step out for a while.” 

But is there any other way by which people could be 
selfish in play? selfish in the game? “Yes,” you an- 
swer, “they can be disagreeable.” 

What do you mean by that? “Oh, they can be 
cross Or out of sorts when they do not win or are not 
coming out ahead.” But why is that selfish? 

“Because,” you explain, “it makes the others feel 
uncomfortable; it spoils the pleasure of the game.” 
You think, do you, that those who play in the right 

spirit ought to be cheerful and pleasant, even if they 
are beaten? But is that an easy thing? “Not very,” you 
admit. 

I wonder, too, whether you have ever seen boys or 
girls who, right j in the middle of the game would stop; 
break it up and say, “I won't play.”’ What did they 
do it for? “Oh,” you answer, “just in order to be 
disagreeable; perhaps they could not have their own 
way. . They wanted the game run just in the manner 
they liked, whether the others wanted it that way or 
not.” 

Where there are eight or ten boys and girls playing 
together, and one or two of them wants it one way, and 
the others want it another way, is it right for the 
one or two to decide? “No,” you insist, “that would 
be selfish, because they would be only one or two, and 
there would be so many more who preferred to have 
it the other way.” Yes, there is nothing much more 
selfish than the habit of saying, “I won’t play,” just 
because one cannot have things exactly the way one 
wants them. - 

What if there are several persons, either grown pco- 
ple or children, who talk of starting a game, and one 
of them happens to be very skillful at it and another 
very weak. How would it strike you if the first indi- 
vidual started that game merely in order to show off 
or to make the unskillful person appear contemptible? 

“You think that would be rather selfish?” Yes, but 
why? It is only play, and in play you say it is all 
right to try and beat the other. “True,” you add, 
“but they ought to be more evenly matched; otherwise 
there is no real victory. It would be nothing more than 
showing off.” ie ope] 

Have you ever noticed how persons who are really 
fond of nice games much prefer to play with those 
with whom they are quite evenly matched? “Yes,” you 
say, ‘that is often true.” 

What do you suppose is the reason for this? “Oh,” 
you answer, “they do not feel that there is any real 
victory where they do not have to use their best skill.” 

I wonder, by the way, if in a game you have ever 
seen how occasionally some person does not try to 
play well or as well as he knows how. When you are 
playing with such a person does it make any difference 
to you? “Oh, decidedly,” you reply. “That would 
be selfishness on his part. If the person does not try 
his best there is no actual victory in defeating him.” 

You think even in play one ought to do one’s best or 
work with all one’s might? You feel that one should 
not even play at play, do you; otherwise it would strike 
you as selfish? 

But suppose on the other hand one did thie other 
thing and played at his work, how would that seem? 
What if three or four persons were all working to- 
gether. to accomplish something and one of them 
worked carelessly, just as if it did not matter much, 
dealing with it as if it were a kind of play. Would 
that seem all right? : 

“No,” you insist, “that is ; just about as bad as being 
careless. in real play; it would be selfish. It would 
be making the others do more than their share.” 

‘But how would it be if one were just doing one’s own © 
work and played at it? What would you understand uf 
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it were said to you that a certain person always played 
at his work? Does not one work hard at play ? 

“Oh,” you insist, “there is a difference. “At real 
work a person must keep steadily at it, whether he 
likes it or not, whereas in play he may stop when he is 
tired or does not want to play any more.” 

It strikes me that we have learned a great deal about 
play and found out that it has many sides both for 
grown people as well as for children. 


Points of the Lesson. 


I. That it is rirght to play just for the sake of play. 

II. That children are entitled to play more than grown 
people. 

III. That in play we think only of the moment. In work 
we think about the future. 


IV. That play to children is not only amusement, but exer- 
cise, as a training for the body. ; 

V. That play to a grown person is rest, mainly because it 
is diversion. 

VI. That children play more as exercise for the muscles, 
grown people as exercise for their minds. : . 

VII. That setting ahead of another person in play may not 
be selfish, because it is only play. 

VIII. That selfishness in play may consist in not sharing 
the game with others, being disagreeable or cross when one 1s 
beaten, insisting on one kind of a game when most of the 
others wish another kind, trying dlways to have one’s own way 
in the game, and in many other ways. 


. That when we play we ought to do our best, else we are 
okt to the seaia in giving them a chance to ‘win a real 


victory. 
X. That we ought to play at play, but never to play at 


“a ] le should not be -carried so far 
: t play for adult people should no ca 

e, ven their energies for the work they have to do. 

The best kind of games are those which are @ rest and a 

diversion, and yet which may, without our thinking about it, 

improve us in one way or another all the while, by developing 


the body or the mind. 


FURTHER SUGGESTIONS TO THE TEACHER: — There is 
enough in this lesson for two or three sessions with 
the class. Ifa few points could be lodged in the mind 
with regard to play among adults as well as children 
it may be of service. We do not wish to throw a con- 
tempt upon amusements or diversions. On the other 
hand, we should like to make young people think con- 
cerning them, in considering the value of different kinds 
of play or amusement. There might be some talk con- 
cerning the Code of Honor in play. The point could 
be raised as to when it becomes mean to try and win a 
victory over an opponent. There could also be some 
discussion concerning what we understand by “fair 
play.” The teacher should dwell on the phrase used 
by adult people, “foul play,” as applying to very seri- 
ous matters, where real play is not involved at all. 
Show how this term arose through a defiance of the 
Code of Honor among young people in their games. 
Foul play in amusements may lead to foul play in real 
life. The subject of the “Ethics of Games” is one 
which could be discussed by young people of any age. 


or even by a class of adults. The particular topic of - 


“cheating in play” we shall however reserve more es- 


pecially for a future lesson on the subject of “Cheat- - 


ing.” Opportunity may be offered to bring in a great 
deal of ethical instruction in the discussion, which 1s 
sure to arise on each of the points introduced, because 
of the natural interest in the subject on the part of the 
children. ‘The teacher may be somewhat dubious as to 


the “intellectual” features of amusements among adults. 


The children may also be disposed to dispute this point 
and to cite the athletic sports of grown people as an 


- example to the contrary. The distinction can only be 


drawn in a general way and could be passed over if de: 
sired. } : 
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THE FIELD. 


“The World ie my Country; to do good is my Religion.” 
To 1908. 


Come in! I said to nineteen hundred three, 
It is for you I sat up late: 

Lay down your roll of prose and rhyme. 

Be welcome, youngest child of time. 


When yonder timepiece tolled the hour 
We bid adieu to nineteen hundred two; 


We watched him out midst joy and gloom, 
“Twelve” took his-train to centuries’ tomb. 


Come! Never mind your weal and woe, 
The ways are strange we mortals go. 
Some, like a tree, root to the home; 
Others, like vines, are born to roam. 


Unfold your roll, the clock strikes one: 
Whate‘er my lot, God’s will be done; 
Grant just one wish—that those most dear 
A‘ay find in you “A Happy Year.” 
—WILL B. Corwin. 
Caicase, IL4, 


Ethical Schools. 


A public meeting in the interest of moral education will be 
held under the auspices of the Society for Ethical Culture on 
Saturday evening, January 24, in Steinway Hall at 8 o'clock. 
Wm. M. Salter will preside and open the meeting with an 
address on the “Necessity of Ethical Schools in the Time of 
peers Change.” Mr. W. L. Sheldon, lecturer of the St. 
Louis Society, will speak on “Methods of Moral Instruction 
in the St. Louis Ethical Society.” (The St. Louis Ethical 
School is one of the largest and most successful in the Ethical 
movement.) It is hoped that Miss Zona Vallance, an English- 
woman now on a visit to this country, will speak on the work 
of the “Moral Instruction League of London.” 

Professor Nathaniel Schmidt of Cornell will make the clos- 
ing address on “The Comparative Methods in Theology and 


the Opportunity it Gives to the Teachers of Ethics.” All in- 


terested in education and particularly teachers and parents 
are invited to attend. Mr. Sheldon will address the Ethical 
Society the following Sunday morning at Steinway Hall. 
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Foreign Notes. 


THE MUSEUM OF THE REFORMATION AT GENEVA.—The last 
annual report of the president of the society having this mu- 
seum’s interests in charge contains some further interesting 
evidences of the re-awakening of interest in the Protestant 
Reformation in general and the work of Calvin in particular. 
The president distinctly attributes this re-awakening in 
no small measure to Mr. Brunetidre. “Though he 
aimed to turn the Genevans away from Calvinism,” he says, 
“the eminent academician could not do otherwise than pay 
such a tribute to the great reformer as was precious for us 
to receive, and made us feel once more how much reason we 
have for wishing to collect at Geneva all memorials of the Re- 
formation and seeking to make them better known. 

He speaks also of the lectures of Professor Doumergue, “the — 
eloquent biographer and defender of Calvin,” which have “dis- 
sipated more than one legend and many a prejudice, and 
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helped to a more impartial appreciation of the character and 
spirit of the organizer of the doctrine and the ecclesiastical 
life of the Reformed Churches.” 

Volume two of Professor Doumergue’s life of Calvin is 
about t# appear and volume three is in preparation. The 
latter will include a full description of the Geneva of the six- 
teenth century. While this volume will not be sold separately 
from the four others which make up the life, the author has 
made an offer to the Society of the Historical Museum of the 
Reformation, which was most promptly and gratefully ac- 
cepted, namely to publish separately this description of the 
City of the Reformers to be sold by the Society. It will ap- 
pear with in the year under the title: Genéve au XVIme 
Séeicle. La Ville, la Maison et la Rue de Calvin (The City, 
House and Street of Calvin). 

During the year the custodian of the Museum, Mr. 
Denkinger, has given an illustrated lecture on the “Beginnings 
of the Reformation in Geneva” to audiences numbering from 
60 to 2,500 persons in Geneva, Speyer, Schaffhausen, Colmar, 
Strasburg, Worms, Heidelberg, Friedrichsdorf, Dormstadt, 
Carlsruhe, Bretten and Basel, thus bringing the Geneva so- 
ciety into touch with German protestants as well as raising 
the money for the stained-glass window. contributed by 
Krench Switzerland to the Memorial Church of the Protest 
of 1529 at Speyer. This window represents Farel urging Cal- 
vin to remain in Geneva. Mr. Denkinger was consulted by 
the sculptor engaged on the statue of Calvin for the Me- 
lanchthonium at Bretten, as well as by the artists who are 
executing the Speyer window. Visits to the Zwingli Museum 
of Zurich and to the Melanchthonium at Bretten gave valu- 
able hints for the Geneva institution, while serving to show 
that its collections are already more valuable than had been 
realized. 

In the way of portraits the society has aimed to secure at 
least photographs of portraits of all the principal reformers. 
It has already received some valuable gifts in this depart- 
ment, including one collection of 73 portraits of Swiss, Ger- 
man, French, English and Dutch theologians. of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, and another comprising 60 por- 
traits of Calvin, 24 of Theodore Beza, 71 of St. Francis de 
Sales, 114 of Genevans, 214 of Augsburg theologians, 
with a miscellaneous lot of 238 protestants and 7 catholics. 

Its collection of medals is also interesting, including quite 
a number of the tokens, of rather crude workmanship, for- 
merly given to church members to prove their identity when 
presenting themselves for the Lord’s Supper. According to 
this Swiss report a similar custom still prevails in certain 
English and American churches. It has. also various medals 
struck in Strasburg and elsewhere for festivals of the Refor- 
mation, medals of Bullinger, Oecolampadius, Calvin, Zwingli, 
Luther and John Huss. The most important is a Zwingli 
medal by Stampfer dating from the sixteenth century, the 
time of the great Swiss reformer’s death and supposed to be 
an authentic representation of his features. <A beautiful 
silver medal commemorates the three hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the Reformation in Geneva. 

The museum library is still small but one rather interest- 
ing possession in the book line is a History of Calvinism, 
whose mark of earlier ownership is the book plate of Cardinal 
Mermillied, one of the cleverest, most impassioned opponents 
of protestantism at Geneva. Various valuable contributions 
in books and money are noted. 

As to the future, plans are already under consideration 
for. a general conference of protestant historical societies 
on the three hundredth anniversary of the death of Theodore 
Beza in 1905, and for commemoration of the four hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Calvin in 1909. Professor Dou- 
mergue of Montauban and Dr. Kuyper, head of the Calvin- 
ists of Holland, are actively interested in the latter project, 
which will be an international affair, with an executive com- 
mittee representing the Calvinists of Switzerland, France, 
Holland, Seotland and Germany. 

Finally, the president of the society mentions with satis- 
faction that “a scholarly American Calvinist from New Eng- 
land, Professor Foster, has. come to spend the winter in 
Geneva, in order to study the growth of what he calls ‘the 
Puritan state’ in our city under the influence of Calvin.” Mr. 
Foster intends to call the attention of his compatriots to the 
opportunity to make Geneva an international center for study 
of the history and influence of the Reformation. 

} M. E. H. 
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Love wore a threadbare dress of gray, 
And toiled upon the road all day. 


Love wielded pick and carried pack 
And bent to heavy loads the back.’ 


h meager fed and sorely tasked, 
Only one wage Love ever asked— 


A child’s white face to kiss at night, 
A woman's smile by canille light. 
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Francisco 


A cosmopolitan city, gateway to the 
| Orient. : 
| Reached by the Santa Fe over its 
own tracks from Chicago. 
Oil-sprinkled roadway and oil-burn- 
ing engines—dustless, smokeless. 
| Take the California Limited 
and see the fertile-San Joaquin | 
Valley. 
The California tour described in our | 
books; mailed for 10c in stamps. 
Address General Passenger Office, 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway, Chicago. 
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“BOOKS TO READ. 


% The Octopus, Frank Norris, postpaid, $1.18. 

=< The Pit, Frank Norris, postpaid, $1.18. 

¥ Lee at Appatomax, C. F. Adams, net $1.50. 

= Literature and Life, W. D. Howells, net $2.25. 

#% Studies of Trees in Winter, Huntington, net $2.25. 

= New France and New England, Fiske, net $1.65. 

The Diary of a Saint, Arlo Bates, $1.50, net $1.12, 
postpaid $1.25. 

Napoleon Jackson, Ruth McEnery Stuart, $1.00, net 75¢ 
postpaid 83c. 

Net books sent postpaid at publisher’s price. 
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Daily and Personally Conducted 
; Excursions to Pacific Coast. ! 


Chicago & North-Western Ry., comfortable | 
and convenient apes of wy in Pullman 
sleeping cars with agreeable company, in 
charge of experienced conductors who ) 
accompany each party all the way to San : 
Fenbiclece, Los Angeles or Portland. Choice } 
of routes. Finest scenery. Low rate tickets } 
and only $6.00 for double berth. Maps 


a \4 and information free on application to 


ticket agents or address | 
{ a st 


rt -'W. ‘B, KNISKERN, 
22 Fifth Avenue, - - 
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California 
Leaves Chicago 8.00 p.m. daily through to San Francisco and Portland. 
It is the most luxurious train on the American Continent. Private 
compartment, observation; drawing-room, dining and buffet-library 


cars, barber, bath, private reading lamps, telephone (for use at terminals). 
Less than three days en route. | 


ELECTRIC LIGHTED THROUGHOUT. 


Two other fast trains leave Chicago 10 a. m. and 11.30 p.m. eet with 
through service to San Francisco, Los Angeles and Portland via the 


Chicago & North-Western 


Union Pacific and Southern Pacific Railways 


Write for particulars, A. Q. TALLANT, General 
Agent, Pittsburg, Pa., or to 


W. B. KNISKERN, 
PASSENGER TRAFFIC MANAGER, 


CHICAGO. 


THE “ALTON’S” ENGINEER 


IF YOU WISH TG 
HAVE A NICE HALF: 
TONE ENGRAVING, 
4x3 INCHES, OF THE 
ABOVE PICTURE, 
SEND FOUR CENTS 
IN STAMPS TO 


GEO. J. CHARLTON, 


GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT, CHICAGO & 
ALTOW RAILWAY, OCOHIOAGO, ILL, 


HAND | Meadville [G.tate. 
il weal Te Theological | 58 aie 
q School 


ating bath; makes every pore 
Meadville, Pennsylvania. 


respond, removes dead skin, 


ENERGIZES THE WHOLE BODY 


et. starts the circulation, and leaves a 
Bt aie glow cqual to a Turkish bath. | Founded, 1844. 
aoe : | New Endowments. 
ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS No Doctrinal Tests. 
Modern Program. 
Ample Equipment. 
Thorough Training for College 
Graduates. Special provision for 
others. | 
Send for Catalogue to 
President F. C. Southworth | 


To California 
Through Colorado 


A comfortable, interesting and 
inexpensive way of going to S 
the Pacific Coast is to join a = 5 
Burlington Route Personally 


Conducted Party. One leaves M U N | N i! UT CHICAGO, 
week for Los Angeles, over the | EGatLe Ooty: (lle | MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL 
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Ticket Office, 05 Adams Street. 
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& = route outlined above, by way . -| Siam a rs RAILWAY. | 
of Denver, Colorado Springs 6 ri C A (; {) Sas ELEctTRIc LIGHTED TRAINS BETWEEN 
and Salt Lake City. All the , = Chicago, ; 

; magnificent Colorado mountain : ) N 1} A N A y () | 8 ! eat oy 

a o< : , : } ° 

a of scenery is passed by daylight. _ = SND | Omaha. 

ae | We reserve sleeping-car berths, and will be . | Chicago, 

a - glad to send oat ustrated books about ) ( N ( N N AT ) | Milwaukee, 

ii * olorado and California (6 cents each) |- im ; ees i St. Paul, 

4 and folders with maps, time tables and a 4 Irains daily Minneapolis, 


iia description of the journey, without cost. 


4 | 4 Kindly write for particulars. EVERY DAY IN THE. WEEK 


City Ticket Office: 95 Adams Street. 
. + Union Passenger Station 
| Madison, Adams and Canal Streets 


yt P. >. BUSTIS, Gen’! Pass’r Agent, C. B. & 
wy “4 me 7Q. RVR. Chidaga, Wi 
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